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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. point the official utterances of the Society,} I recall what George Fox has said of the 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid and especially its declaration of faith in a|right qualification for the Christian ministry, 
in advance $2.50; 10 cents extra is charged letter addressed, in the year 1671, to the|and how earnestly he warns against the sub- 
for Postage on those sent by mail. Governor of Barbadoes, are, tomy mind, clear|stitution of the traditions of men for the light 
Chahta tk tie cilia ae on and conclusive. of the Holy Spirit and its enlightened Gospel. 
JOSEPH WALTON In this remarkable paper, prepared by|Two hundred years later I read in the charge 
no. 150 NORTH NINTH STREET. George Fox and other representative Friends,|of the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
they bear emphatic testimony to their belief|Caurch of Pennsylvania these words. “ After 
in God, the Creator of all things, and “in Jesus} .!], what we want to know ; what the Church 
Christ his beloved and only begotten Son ;’|wants to know; what the world wants to 
and that there may be no misunderstanding|know ; is not what the Fathers said; what the 
of their meaning, they use language much of|Councils decreed ; what Synods ordained ; 
which is identical with that which for cen-|what Bishops enjoined ; but, “ what saith the 
turies has been known to the Church of Eng-| Lord?” * * * Ifthe clergy, —- the 
land as “ The Apostles’ Creed.”* younger clergy, would study the Bible more, 
This great fact having been accepted as|and Patristic and Medieval writers less, would 
such, there were yet many distinctive doc-|take more heed to the dicta of the Holy Ghost, 
trines—new to that day because they hadlong/than to the dicta of some self-constituted 
been lost sight of—which they regarded as es-|leader, there would be more truth and less 
sential and vital parts of Christianity. Fore-jerror; more soundness and less rottenness ; 
most among these was the grand doctrine of|more order and less lawlessness; more build- 
a present, indwelling Christ ; of the immediate |ing up.of living stones upon the Church’s one 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and of it as that} Foundation, and less of the wood and hay and 
which alone can rightly qualify for the Chris-|stubble that shall be destroyed at the last.” 
tian ministry. Then came the proper recog-|_I read a plea for religious liberty and for 
nition of the Holy Scriptures, of the First day|Christian toleration, and lo! I find it is from 
of the week—the protest against all church|the pen of a dignitary high in the English 
tithes as an infringement of liberty of con-|Church, ArthurStanley, Dean of Westminster. 
science—the testimony against oaths, and} I recall the teaching of Fox and Barclay on 
that against all wars and fightings. the right recognition of the First day of the 
Two hundred years have passed away, and|week—a teaching which has been so often 
with them these brave men, but not their|misunderstood—which sought, not to bring 
principles of faith and action. down the first day to a lower level, but to 
I read in a recent discourse from the words|bring up every day to what should be the 
“Christ liveth in me,” as strong a testimony to|lofty standard of a Christian’s daily life. 
the indwelling of Christ in the heart and to} Two hundred years later and I am listen- 
the need of the Holy Spirit rightly to interpret|ing to the words of an English churehman* 
the Scriptures, as was ever borne by Fox,|who is speaking of Dr. Arnold, a clergyman 
Penn or Barclay, and he who bears it is notjof the Church of England, a man who did 
which, two hundred years ago, were alive|nominally of their household of faith, but is}more to mould the character of English- 
with them, the Quakers are now almost un-jone who with much dignity and Christian}men than any other man of his age,—and I 
known, and that even in this land of Penn so|grace presided over the late Councid of all|hear it said, “but what Dr. Arnold especially 
few, relatively, of their descendants are mem- Precbybestantont strove to impress on us was the danger of 
bers of their religious organization. separating between our secular and our re- 
I am not among those who think that “the ligious life—urgently insisting that every day 
day of usefulness for the Quakers is past” —far was a Lord’s day, and that the principles 
from it—I believe that there is much work | Everlasting God, the Creator of all things in Heaven|which should guide us on one day ought to 
for them yet to do ;—but I should more large-|#"4 earth . . . and in Jesus Christ his beloved and rule in our hearts on every other.” 
ly share in this sorrow did I not believe that ony begettad Sem .. . who weneenesived of the Holy). I turn to my old papers and find recorded 
there never was a time when the principles gr ager rhe cichegnr ig hash vengpacbag doo ts | EO ne goods, and even imprisonment 
: P the flesh, without the gates of Jerusalem; was buried |: aaa > 7 : . 
of the early Friends—their then distinctive|and rose again on the third day. He ascended into itself of the early Friends for their bold pro- 
ee so widely prevalent and so|Heaven and now sitteth at the right hand of God.” test against church tithes, and the encroach- 
rgely accepted as they now are. + That he may not be thought to have spoken too}ment on liberty of conscience which they im- 
George Fox and his coadjutors did not aim |srongly the writer quotes from the essay referred to—| ply ; two hundred years later I look over this 
merely to form a sect. “I was sent,” says|; ere oe - died to a it the aan vast continent, and see a nation of fifty mil- 
he “to turn people from the darkness to the| int oie Sr oman and ip regenerating, nations of people which bas sustained this pro 
ight, that they might receive Christ Jesus. |that if there be no dispensation of the Spirit there is no test by expunging from its laws, civil and 
I was to direct the people to the Spirit that| Church, no conviction, no conversion, no salvation. * religious, all recognition of church tithes. 
gave forth the Scriptures by the which they Again I turn to my old history and read 
might be led into all truth and so up to Christ of Christian men and women branded as 
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Concluding remarks of an address on “ The 
Early History of Merion,” read before the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania on the 198th 
Anniversary of the landing of William Penn, 
11th mo. 8th, 1880. By Dr. James J. Levick. 


[ have said that these early Welsh Friends 
were “ worthy of the old and noble race from 
which they came,” and surely they were so ; 
men who were willing to dare all things and 
bear all things for the faith which was in them. 
Think of Charles Lloyd, who could trace his 
ancestry back in an unbroken line for cen- 
turies, tresh from the culture of Oxford, giving 
up the rank, the refinement and the luxury 
of his Dolobran home for ten years imprison- 
ment in the smoky cell of the Welshpool jail! 
Think of John ap Thomas to whom the herald 
bards had given a pedigree back to the old 
British kings, putting in jeopardy, for con- 
science sake, all that men hold dear in social 
life ! 

It will doubtless excite surprise with some, 
and sorrow with others, that after all that 
these early Friends endured, their religious 
Society should now be, in numbers, compara- 
tively a small one; that in parts of Wales 




















* The words in the letter referred to are these: “ We 
own and believe in the only Wise, Omnipotent and 





* * He that would utterly separate the Spirit from 
the word had as good as burn his Bible. The bare 
: letter of the N t t will i . 
and God, as those had been who gave them | and obedience in the souls of men than the letter of the|* ons and traytors, the men to be hanged 
orth. I was to turn them to the grace of|Old Testament does among the Jews. Without the|®0d quartered, the women to be burned,” be- 
God in their own hearts.” With the great, aan of the — a can ene oh But|cause they cannot in conscience take a s0- 
cardinal doctrine of faith in God as the Creator, | Christ came to earth as a Saviour, and He died that 
and in his Son as the aii of mankind. men might be saved. He came, therefore, and died, to| blessing because they could see Him with the eye of the 
Tlitrate dim minneeh: Man thd -, 1.) 8ecure the coming of the Holy Ghost. * * We, be-|body which we cannot. Nay, we are richly blessed 
y Were in accord, for the most part, With |joved in the Lord, commit a great mistake when we|beyond them, for we have Him always in us.” 

professing Christians of their day. On this| fancy that we are behind the disciples of Jesus’ day in| * Thomas Hughes. 








called legal oath; two bundred years later 
and I find among a hundred millions of peo- 
ple—wherever the English law is acknowl- 
edged—a full acceptance of the justice of this 


conscientious scruple, in the recognition, as of 


equal moral and legal force with the sternest 
oath,—the simple affirmation of the Quaker! 
I See, too, the testimony of the early Friends 
against all wars and fightings, recognized as 
a just one, in the increasing conviction among 
men of the sinfulness of war, and in the in- 
creased resort to peaceful arbitration in the 
settlement of international disputes. 

It will, no doubt, be said that all this is 
but the legitimate result of time and of an 
increased enlightenment of public opinion. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that 
these great truths were not accepted as such 
two hundred years ago, as, in their earnest 
advocacy of them, the early Quakers found to 
their cost—in fines, in imprisonment, in death 
itself ; and that what is now largely the senti- 
ment of the Christian world, is but what they, 
amid fierce opposition, then held and taught. 

Did these brave pioneers foresee this distant 
result? It may be that, with the eye of faith, 
they did. It may be that it was this knowl- 
edge of the future which helped to nerve them 
for their daily fight ;—the brave thought—that 
they were living, contending, suffering, not 
for themsélves and their generation only—but 


the direction of “Mr. Smooth-it-away,” is 
represented by him as having become utilized 
—being “ neither more nor less than the door 
of a cavern, which they use as a smokehouse.” 


From ‘‘ The Council Fire.” 


Paying the Ute Indians. 
(Concluded from page 213.) 

At last the chief said “ No more tickets,” 
meaning all the tickets present had been pre- 
sented and paid. Notwithstanding all the 
caution [ had giving them while making up 
the enrollment about preserving their tickets, 
many of them came up without them. Others 
came with tickets not their own, from which 
it was apparent that they had been exchanging 
by mistake. A young fellow presented a 
ticket which belonged to a widow with a 
large family of children. Such incidents en- 
livened the payment quite frequently. 

To guard against possible intrusion, we re- 
quested Col. Fletcher to send a company of 
soldiers to be present during payment. Col. 
Geo. K. Brady and Lieut. C. D. Cowles, com- 
manding Company E, 23d U.S. A. Infantry, 
with forty men, encamped upon the plaza. 
But few visitors called during payment, none 
‘of whom were ill-disposed. Hence, every- 
‘thing went off pleasantly and satisfactory to 
‘all, save one or two unimportant incidents. 

’Tis done at last. The Utes have their 


crowded upon our attention. The impraetj. 
cability of transporting the coin, the fact that 
every dollar of it was overdue the Utes, and 
that their friends would not allow us to take 
the money away without remonstrance and 
probably resistance all arose in our minds, 
The board of chiefs proposed that the mone 

be left with Agent Berry and by him paid 
over when called for. Without mature reflec. 
tion this proposition was assented to by the 
Commission and the disbursing officer, and 
we announced our departure for the next day, 
the 17th. Then followed hand-shaking and 
the usual expressions of satisfaction, the Utes 
leaving for their temporary encampments, 

While preparing the supplemental pay-rol] 
|to leave with the agent the question of re 
‘larity came up, and aftersome discussion jt 
was decided that the question of leaving the 
money with Agent Berry for the unpaid Utes 
should be submitted to the Secretary of the 

‘Interior. E. L. Coates volunteered to bear 
the telegram to Lake city, 90 miles, that 
being the nearest telegraph station, and te. 
turn with the Secretary’s reply. 

The following day being appointed by Agent 
Berry for issuing annuity goods, almost the 
entire band came into the agency. I had 
repaired to a soldier tent and was prepari 
“ Editorial Observations,” unsuspecting the 
jtumult that was brewing. Ned French, ag 


for the best earthly interests, and for the eter-|money, save a few who failed to be on hand.|sistant secretary, suddenly entered and said: 


nal welfare, of unborn millions of men. 

And thus what to others was inex- 
licable and dark, to them was plain and clear. 
hey walked by faith and not by sight, and, 

in the consciousness of an assured future, 


With’ Maj. Berry and Mr. Bradshaw as wit-|“ The council house is full of Utes and there 
nesses, | had promised the Utes they should issomething unusual on hand. Your presence 


‘have their money or I never would leave 
ithere. It was the only way to complete the 
enrolment. My promise being given, I had 


‘is demanded immediately.” Without delay 
| I answered the summons, and found Seere 
French and Agent Berry with the interpreter, 


they bore with hopeful, fearless courage, what, been often reminded of it, and, in fact, squarely | Marrino, surrounded by a room full of excited 


seemed to others, the uncertain conflict of the 
hour. 


“Thus, with something of the seer, 
Must the moral pioneer, 
From the future borrow, 
Clothe the wastes with fields of grain, 
And on midmight’s sky of rain, 
Paint the golden morrow !” 
fi For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The allusion to balls in the last number of 


this journal, as auxiliaries to benevolence or 


alms-giving, recalled to the mind of the writer! 


a testimony issued in an epistle from the 
Yearly Meeting of London in 1739. Herein 
they represent balls, as “ wicked pastimes ;” 
associating them with “Gaming-Places, Horse- 
Races, and Playhouses :” and denounce them 
all as “nurseries of debauchery and wicked- 
ness; as the burthen and grief of the sober 
part of other societies, as well as of our own ; 
—practices wholly unbecoming a people under 
the Christian profession ; contrary to the 
tenor of the doctrines of the gospel, and the 
examples of the best men in the earliest ages 
of the church.” 

How different is the outlook now! How 
are these pleasure haunts countenanced and 
encouraged by professed Christians, as well 
as some of those accounted the best citizens ! 
Thus pandering, by a large outlay, to thespirit 
of the world, in gratifying “the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” 
ostensibly, meanwhile, to procure funds for a 
benevolent and worthy object. 

This great change in sentiment and in action 
reminds of the relation given in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress of “The door on the hill 
side,” which the shepherds assured Christian 


‘notified, in the presence of Bradshaw, 
ithat I should not leave the reservation until 
the money was paid. I knew they were keep- 
ing watch over me, and I felt myself held as 
\a hostage for the money. I had faith in the 
|Secretary of the Interior when I made the 
!covenant, and I took all the risk; nor would 
I ever have attempted to leave the reservation 
until the payment had been made, had not 


\the Utes consented for me to go to Denver as 


a witness for Maj. Berry. The reader may 
imagine the great joy I telt when Sapovonare 
said “ All right; no more tickets come now.” 

Upon examination of the pay-roll it was 
found that tickets, calling for $2,700, had not 
been presented. This was announced to the 
chiefs, five of whom we had employed at $5 
each per day to act as a board to pass upon 
all questions pertaining to the interests of the 
Utes in connection with the payment. The 
names of the absentees were called and each 
identified, satisfying the commissioners pres- 
ent, — Mears and myself, that there were 
such persons living, all of whom would come 
in for their money. It was evident that the 
Utes were — to this money being car- 
‘ried back to Washington. Very little latitude 
is given usually to disbursing officers of the 
Government. The general rule regarding 
such payment requires the money uncalled 
for at payments to be returned to the Trea- 
sury. But some little discretion, in anticipa- 
tion of possible emergencies, had wisely been 
delegated to the Ute Commission by the See- 
retary of the Interior. We realized the em- 
bryo existence of just such a critical emer- 
gency as occurs only in dealing with Indians. 

The winter was already prevailing in the 





was “a by-way to hell ;” but which, in the|mountains, and the possibility, if not the pro- 
modern way of going on pilgrimage under|bability, of being “shut in” by heavy snows 


Utes. A few words of explanation disclosed 
|the intention. Having said to the Uteson 
[the day previous that we would start home 
}on the day following, leaving the money with 
\A gent Berry, the Utes were surprised at find 
‘ing us still here and the question of leaving 
the unpaid money raised again. I regret my 
poverty of language or | might paint the 
scene. The Utes, suspicious that some trick 
was being played to get the money away, were 
intensely excited, but not noisy. Whether 
isome outside meddler had been stirring up 
their suspicions, we may never know, but de 
fiance gleamed from every eye. 

An experienced man could not mistake the 
meaning of the sullen stare of the Indian. 
When once an Indian’s confidence is fairly 
won he will believe you, but when he doubts 
| he is dangerous. Having kept my word about 
the money coming, the Utes listened in silence 
to my explanation and assurance that we 
would not take the money away; that we 
only waited to have the Secretary's approval} 
that we were no liars, but friends, and that 
everything should be done honestly—demand 
ing to know if I had ever deceived them. 
Sapovonare replied “No, all right now.” The 
whole party arose and crowded forward to 
shake hands, many of them embracing — 
French and myself. I have seldom witnessed 
a more enthusiastic scene among Indians 
Another threatening storm had passed and 
once more we breathed naturally and freely. 

Sapovonare took occasion to say that “one 
time, Washington”—meaning the U. States— 
“has kept his word and we are all friends 
and our hearts are quiet. We have done all 
the talking about selling our mountains and 
we have received the money and everything 
is all right.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Infallibility. 


We find that in the times of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, there were dissensions in the Church ; 
but while the Church remained under the con- 
trolling influence of its holy Head, its deci- 
sions were to be relied on as infallible. Even 
so it is now, the true and infallible Chureh is 
of the sanctified ones in Christ Jesus—made 
up of living members, disesteemed indeed by 
fallible men, but chosen of God, and precious 
jn the sight of Him “ who seeth not as man 
seth ;” for God is an infallible Spirit. And 
“as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
And while we are led 
by Him, as his obedient sons, either as teach- 
ers, writers or ministers, our productions will 
be pure because they proceed from a pure and 
undefiled fountain. But we have this heavenly 
treasure in earthen vessels; and the vessels 
of the Lord now, as in days of old, should be 
clean, so as not to defile the pure gospel stream 
as it passes through them. Then the excel- 
lency of the power would more manifestly be 
So we see that the in- 
fallibility of man, is only as he abides under 
the influence of the infallible Spirit. As the 
Church of Christ is his body, and He the head 
of that body, so while the controlling influence 
is under his leadership, and He is the teacher, 
the decisions of the Church will be infallible 
and right, and no longer. 

But a declined Church, after having de- 
parted from its heavenly Head, and after 
ceasing to be led by the true guide, or infalli- 
ble Spirit, and mistakingly substituting the 
spirit of the world, and being led by it, can 
no longer with propriety, be called a Church 


are the sons of God.” 


of God and not of us. 


of God, or be looked u 
if the individual mem 


t 


on as infallible. And 
ers of such a Church 


have not the Spirit of Christ, they are none 
of his. And, notwithstanding all their noisy 
pretensions to religion, they may, having left 
their first love, and infallible guide, become 
as wanderers in the barren wastes of an empty 
profession ; and their intellectual teachings be 
no more reliable than the blind leaders of the 


blind. 


The spirit of discernment and of righteous 
judgment will always predominate in a true 
and united Church. But in a corrupt Church, 
where good and evil are in the mixture, some- 
times the true Israel of God will prevail, and 
sometimes Amalek.—Exodus xvi. 11. O! for 
an increasing number of Aarons and Hurs 
amongst us, who may be made willing to hold 
up the drooping hands of those who, like 

oses, under the influence of the infallible 


Spirit, are endeavoring to fight the battles of 


the Lord, and to lead his persecuted followers 

on, through the wilderness of this world, to a 

better inheritance beyond Jordan, even a 

a “inheritance, incorruptible and un- 
efiled, and that fadeth not away.” 


Ist mo. 28th, 1881. 


D. H. 





For “ The Friend.”’ 






















panorama of ‘ Vanity Fair’ which has been 
rolling by since my last letter.” 

The above description of the continual 
round of pleasure, or “ Vanity Fair,” truly, 
in New York, taken from “a weekly Letter 
of Events” in that city, may well induce the 
query, What is the end and aim of this life? 
and for what did that holy Lamb of God, our 
Lord and Saviour, leave his Father’s throne, 
take upon him the form of man, and suffer 
all He did for us? Was it that we might live 
as we list? pander to “the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life ?” and, 
like the butterfly, sport from flower to flower,| Monthly Meeting.” 
or enjoy a continual round of short-lived} 1716.—“The Friends appointed have visited 
worldly pleasure? and then presume that the|Joseph Jordan, concerning his giving way to 
measure of love, of service, and of faithful}one not of our Society to marry bis daughter, 
obedience, has been filled up? No; most far}which he denies, and says that he will never 
from it. “That which a man soweth,” said} give assent to it.” 
our blessed Lawgiver, “that shall he also} 1721-22.—“ Friends do continue their care 
reap.” “If ye sow to the flesh, ye shall of the|}over William Chancey, concerning his out- 
flesh reap corruption,” &¢. William Penn}going from truth, by way of suit or courtship 
arrestingly showeth, that “the unmortified|to a woman that is not of our Society ; there- 
Christian and the heathen are of the same re-|fore, if any Friend hath a concern upon his 
ligion.” The poet Young writes: mind to advise with him in the aforesaid affair, 

“ Amusement reigns, they are desired to bring their report to the 
Man’s great demand ; to trifle is to live: next Monthly Meeting.” 
And is it then a trifle, too, to die ” 1712.—“ Also this meeting having under 

Cowper no less strongly represents, in treat-| consideration the scandal that Ostian LAnetel 
ing of this prison-house, the world, the unholy|Scarbrough hath brought upon the blesse 
war of her infatuated children : truth professed by us and himself, in that he 

“Two gods divide them all—Pleasure and Gain; hath, contrary to our principle, and the doc- 

For these they live, they sacrifice to these. trine of our blessed Lord, ‘Swear not at all,’ 
And in their service wage perpetual war taken the oath appointed by law; wherefore 
With conscience and with Thee.” Friends, in tenderness to him, and for the 

To which may be added the record of the|¢learing of our holy profession, think proper 
apostle Paul:—*“ She that liveth in pleasure|to appoint Thomas Symons and Henry Keaton 
is dead while she liveth.” to visit him, and to admonish him to own bis 
fault and repent, or else we cannot own him 
For “ The Friend.” |a8 & member of our Society.” 


Early Settlement of Friends in North Carolina. 1710.—“ Friends taking into consideration 
Cinidaaihnibtieni wink nds the repeated differences and calumniations 


The following extracts from the minutes of|"™°"gst the two families, viz., Jeremiah Sy- 
the meeting in Albemarle, are interesting,|™0"* and Rebecca, and all other persons what- 
and show the care that was exercised in those |S°°Y®™ do ‘unanimously constitute and order 


van fuer Wek . : that if any, professing truth, shall at any time 
ey ae hereafter make any repetition of any differ- 


1707.—“ Christopher Nicholson and Mary |ences that heretofore have happened amongst 

Pool appeared before this meeting the second | Friends, of what rank or quality soever, that 
time, and declared their intention of taking|the said person or persons so offending shall 
each other in marriage. The said Christopher) be disowned, in case they refuse to submit and 
having obtained a certificate from the Monthly |condemn their said disorders.” 
Meeting of Pequimans, is thereby found clear} 1727-28—*“ At said meeting appeared a 
of all other women, in relation to marriage ;|complaint against William Symons, who as- 
also the said Mary Pool being found clear of|saulted John Belman upon the highway,— 
marriage intanglements with any other man,| grossly beat and abused him ; which rash and 
are now left to their liberty to take each|unadvised usage, Friends, in a general way, 
other.” give judgment against.” 

1708.—* There was a complaint brought} 1708 —‘ Edward Mayo hath broughta paper 
against Edward Mayo, forattempting to marry | of self-condemnation, and it was read publicly, 
with a woman which is not of our Society,| which is as followeth : 
contrary to the known practice of Friends:| ‘Dear Friends:—Through the instigation 
wherefore it is the judgment of Friends, that|of the enemy, and for want of watchfulness, I 
the said Edward shall publicly condemn his|did let out my mind and make suit to the 
unseemly action by a paper from under his|widow Gormack by way of courtship, con- 
hand, and have it read in next Monthly|trary to the good and wholesome order settled 
Meeting.” among Friends; it being too soon after the 

1712.—“ Henry Keaton and Elizabeth Scott|death of her husband and the death of my 


among Friends, appoint John Symons to in- 
quire into the cause thereof.” 

1712.—* The Friend appointed upon account 
of John Turner and Esther Belman makes re- 
port he hath so done; and the said Friends 
appearing, desired that they might be clear 
from each other. Friends desired them to be 
careful not to do the like any more.” 

1716.—“ A paper of condemnation was read 
against the ill proceedings of Grace Cartwright 
and her daughter, in consenting to her mar- 
riage from among Friends, contrary to the 
truth; and is ordered to be published next 





“ New York, Jan. 17th.—Another week of|(widow) appeared and declared theirintention| wife. Therefore I am heartily sorry I should 


gayety has ended in the metropolis. Another 


Week begins to-day, bringing with it new 


Pleasures. ‘ Yes,’ said a society girl the other 


day, ‘we have had a pretty gay week ; a ball 
or party every night but one, and then, wasn’t 
it stupid, we actually, in sheer desperation, 


went to the theatre ?’ 
chronicle the events of the past week, so that 


Let me try briefly to 


may afford a glimpse of the great moving 


of marriage: it being the first time, Friends|cause the blessed truth to be evilly spoken of 
appoint,” &c., &., “to see that the fatherless|by evil-minded people, and to condemn this 
children have theirdue of their father’s estate,| my forward action and indecent procedure in 
also that Henry Keaton give security for the|this matter. I am sensible it was for want of 
same.” keeping to the conduct of the Spirit of God in 

1712.—‘“ Friends take notice that John|me, the which I hope I shall for the time to 
Turner and Esther Belman had not appeared|come be more careful to mind, and to wait 
to declare their intention of marriage the|upon the Lord to know and do his will in all 
second time, according to the good order used|my concerns. I have in some measure an as- 
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sured hope the Lord hath passed by this my|they should agree upon, and offered to take 
offence ; hoping also that you that are in any|John Bundy, as he was in the meeting then 
measure sensible of the many temptations and| present, or that he might have his liberty to sue 
infirmities of the flesh will pass by my offence /|for it ; the meeting would not yet grant that, 


toward you. I have naught else, but conclude 
and remain your friend, 
‘Epwarp Mayo.’’ 

1709-10.—“ Whereas Emanuel Low did, 
through the instigation of the enemy and giv- 
ing way to passion, in a public place, through 
provocation of a person drawing his sword 
upon him, offer to fight or resist, contrary to 
our profession, being dealt with by the over- 
seers, appeared at this meeting, and after some 
discourse with him, did acknowledge his fault, 
hoping to never do the like again.” 

1709-10.—* It also appeared to this meet- 
ing that Peter Symons, at a court at Pasquo- 
tank, was a little overtaken in drink, the which 
he acknowledged before this meeting, and that 
he was sorry for it, hoping to take more care 
for the time to come.” 

1714.—“A diligent care resting on the 
minds of faithful Friends for keeping up the 
wholesome discipline, the case of Edmund 
Chancey’s giving his bill for the £5 imposed 
on him and other Friends, by way of a fine 
for not going to war with carnal weapons 
against the Indians, comes under Friends’ solid 
consideration ; who, notwithstanding Friends’ 
tender care over him from time to time, 
seemed to be under the same cloud of ignor- 
ance, which was matter of grief to honest 
Friends. But at this meeting the said Ed- 
mund Chancey, when asked, as at other times, 
answered as followeth, or to this effect: ‘I 
am sorry that I have so done, for truth’s ac- 
count, or contrary to the truth ;) which was 
all that Friends ever desired, to let him see 
that he had gone or done contrary to the 
blessed truth ; and further, he saith that if he 
has cast any reflections on any that are un- 
worthy of it, he is sorry for the same: which 
Friends are pretty well satisfied he did; but, 
notwithstanding, such are willing and ready 
to pass by such an offence, hoping that the 
offender is thoroughly tender and heartily en- 
lightened and convinced of his weakness. 

‘Signed by me, Epmunp CHancey.” 

1726.—“ Advised that Friends be careful 
and watch against sleep and drowsiness in 
time of worship, which is very dishonorable ; 
but endeavor to answer the end of our meet- 
ing together (which is to worship God.”) 

1726.—“ And Friends advised to keep out 
of the excess of meats, drinks, and apparel, 
and smoking and chewing tobacco.” 

1724.—“ Friends being under some trial and 
concern about parish dues, or the hired main- 
tenance of the hireling readers, it is advised 
in this meeting that Friends keep faithful in 
that branch of their testimony against the 
anti-Christian yoke of tithes.” 

1717.—* James Tooke complains against 
Caleb Bundy, and saith that he stands justly 
indebted to him in a considerable sum o 
money, and that he will not render it to him 
no ways according to the agreement between 
them ; but Caleb bundy replied it was out of 
order to speak of it in the public meeting, be- 
fore the said James Took had given him gos- 
pel order. The meeting granted it was so.” 

1717.—“ James Tooke renewed his com- 
plaint, and said that he was not only kept out 
of his money, but otherwise is damnified by 
the said Caleb Bundy, and desired that he 
might have his money paid in specie, or se- 
cured to be paid at some convenient time as 


’ 


but desire James to exercise his patience a 
little longer, desiring the Friends appointed 
to give him one visit more, and John Bundy 
to speak with his father to desire him to 
comply. 

“The said Friends went to the said Caleb 
Bundy according to the request of the said 
meeting, and in much love entreated him to 
comply as aforesaid, which they thought truth 
and justice should oblige him to do. But he 
refusing, said he would not come under any 
bond, but said he would pay the money, but 
did not, but behaved himself very unseemly 
toward them, not like a Friend: so the said 
Friends returned, being greatly grieved.” 

1717.—* Caleb Bundy not appearing, Friends 
unanimously were grieved to see that one who 
had long made profession of the truth should 
be so stubborn. James Tooke urged to have 
his liberty to use such just ways and means 
as he thought convenient to recover his debt 
and damages. Therefore Friends think that 
they cannot deny him that liberty, and order 
that a paper be drawn up against the said 
Caleb Bundy to deny him the unity of Friends, 
except he do comply in the mean time, which 
is the earnest desire of this meeting, that he 
may be heartily sorry for his so offending, 
and may be disposed to do justice to his said 
creditor, both for his own and his family’s 
sake.” 


Selected. 
OUR WINTER FRIENDS. 
FOR OUR LITTLE READERS. 
Some little sparrows on a tree, 
Were chattering together ; 
Said one of them, “ It seems to me 
We'll soon have falling weather ; 
I wouldn’t feel the least surprised 
If I should hear it thunder!” 
“Well, you’re extremely weather-wise,” 
An old one said; I wonder 
Where you were hatched and when, my dear, 
To talk of that, this time of year! 


“Tt’s much more likely, let me say, 
Although it’s to my sorrow, 
That you will see it snow to-day— 
At all events, to-morrow.” 
He hopped off to another twig, 
When he had thus admonished 
His neighbors not so wise and big, 
And left them quite astonished. 
“What dues he mean? and what is snow ?” 
They asked each other: “ Do you know?” 


And not a single one could tell ; 
So, after lots of chatter, 
They all concluded, very well, 
’T was no such mighty matter. 
But, in the night-time came the snow, 
According to his warning; 
And oh! such flying to and fro, 
And twittering, next morning! 
“ How cold it is!” they chirped—“ oh, dear ! 
How disagreeable and queer !” 


The old one swelled with self-conceit :— 
“T told you so,” he muttered, 

“ Now see what you will find to eat”— 
And off again he fluttered. 

The little sparrows in despair, 
They looked at one another— 

“Oh! where is all the seed, and where 
The bugs and worms, my brother ? 

To die of hunger—that’s a fate 

One cannot bear to contemplate.” 


Now, in the house behind the tree, 
There was a little maiden, 

Who laughed out merrily to see 
The branches all snow-laden, 


She broke her bread up crumb by crumb, 
Along the siJl so narrow, 

And called, “ Dear little birdie, come! 
Here’s some for every sparrow, 

T’ll feed you, darlings, every day, 

Because you never fly away. 


The bluebirds and the bobolink 
They’re birds of gayer feather, 

But not so nice as you, I think, 
That stay in winter-weather ; 

So hop along the window sill, 
There’s food enongh for twenty ; 

Come every day, and eat your fill, 
You'll always find a plenty.” 

And after that, come frost or snow, 

Be sure the birds knew where to go. 


A BIT OF ASERMON. 
Whatsoe’er you find to do, 
Do it, boys, with all your might! 
Never be a little true; 
Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven, 
Trifles make the life of man; 
So in all things, 
Great or small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 


Let no speck their surface dim— 
Spotless truth and honor bright! 
I'd not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white! 
He who falters, 
Twists or alters 
Little atoms when we speak, 
May deceive me, 
But believe me, 
To himself he is a sneak ! 


Help the weak if you are strong, 
Love the old if you are young, 
Own a fault if you are wrong, 
If you’re angry, hold your tongue. 
In each duty 
Lies a beanty, 
If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely 
And securely 
As a kernel in a nut! 


If you think a word will please, 
Say it, if it is but true, 
Words may give delight with ease, 
When no act is asked from you. 
Words may often 
Soothe and soften, 
Gild a joy or heal a pain; 
They are treasures 
Yielding pleasures 
It is best not to retain ! 
Good Words for the Young. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


'To the Circles engaged in reading the Writings 
of Friends. 


Ihave at times queried with myself, whether 
we have fully at heart the concern that or 
ginated our thus meeting together, viz: For 
a better acquaintance with the truths of the 
Gospel, as believed in, and suffered for, by our 
early Friends, who thought nothing too neat 
or too dear to part with for the sake of our 
blessed and holy Redeemer’s cause. They 
were not ashamed to be known as his followers; 
or to be despised as fools in the eyes of the 
world for their dress, address and serious de 
portment. Is it not well for us to remember, 
that although our Redeemer was Lord 
heaven and earth, and all things were his; 
yet it is written that He had not where to lay 
his head—but was a man of sorrows and ac 
quainted with grief. And as we observe his 
deportment when he walked amongst men, 
we note a self-denying and abstemious life: 
He did not give flattering titles to those around 
Him, but simply addressed them by name a 
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Martha, Mary, and Lazarus; and so did his 
disciples after him. And as He commands us 
to follow him, that we may secure the salva- 
tion of our immortal souls, let us be certain 
that we are following in the path that He has 

ed over before us ; taking into solemn con- 
sideration the uncertainty of life, the certainty 
of death, and the length of eternity ; from 
which we cannot return to rectify mistakes. 
And do we not all desire that the eternity 
which we are most surely approaching should 
be entered amongst that glorious company 
that John saw standing with the Lamb on 
Mount Zion, having his Father's name written 
on their foreheads, and in their mouth was 
found no guile, for they are without fault be- 
fore the throne of God?” Is it not a most 
serious truth that unless we bear the cross, 
we cannot inherit the crown? Therefore our 
minds should be prayerfully turned unto the 
Lord that He may enlighten our understand- 
ings in those things which pertain to the 
truths of the Gospel, as suffered for by our 
ancient Friends; for they are the same that 
our Saviour and his apostles promulgated and 
suffered for. And they remain to be the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever; for in Him, 
the author of the last dispensation and cove- 
nant, which in his wondrous love for poor 
fallen man, He sealed with his blood, “there 
is no variableness or shadow of turning.” 

May all be encouraged to turn their atten- 
tion more seriously to the state of our beloved 
Society, and seek to become more willing to 
resign themselves into the hand of the Heav- 
enly Potter, that they may be prepared to 
stand faithful, in every hour of trial, to the 
doctrines and testimonies that have been 
handed down, from generation to generation, 
by faithful stewards as a priceless legacy, for 


THE FRIEND. 


For “t The Friend.” 
Chief Joseph Onasakenrat. 


The WV. Y. Herald of 2nd mo. 9th contained 
the following article : 


“Late yesterday afternoon the intelligence was 
telegraphed to Montreal from Caughnawaga Village, 
at the head of the Lachine rapids, that Chief Joseph 
Onasakenrat, the head of the Oka Indian tribe, had 
died suddenly. The most remarkable, perhaps, of 
the Indian chiefs in British North America, Chief 
Joseph, was one of the very few pure-blooded Iro- 
quois to be found at the present day. He was born 
on his father’s farm near Oka, September 4, 1845, 
and he was, therefore, in his thirty-sixth year. 
Joseph learned to hunt with his father and to make 
baskets with his mother until he was fourteen years 
old, when Father Quog sent him to Montreal Col- 
lege. He there asked too many questions concern- 
ing the Bible, and was sent away to become secretary 
to the Oka priests. He afterward became a convert 
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S. Elkinton on a religious visit to the Indians 
of New York State and some of those residing 
in Canada. 
found us at Hogansburg, N. Y., adjoining the 
St. Regis reservation. 
had walked to the point of land where the 
St. Regis river adds its waters to the majestic 
St. Lawrence, and gazed over the wide ex- 
panse of the latter stream, then filled with 
cakes of ice, broken by the current, and forced 


The 25th of 12th month last 


Two days before we 


by the —— into an exceedingly rough 
mass. . The intervening spaces were covered 
with a thin layer of ice too weak to bear the 
weight of a traveller; so that Cornwall Island 
which lay beyond the channel seemed alto- 
gether inaccessible at that time. This island 


lis owned and occupied by a considerable num- 


ber of Indians, whom we desired to visit. 
On the morning of the 25th we met with 


to Protestantism, as did many of his tribe, and injan Indian residing on the island, who bad 
1868 was made head chief. The Indians believed|come off in a canoe at a point some miles 


that he could assist them by his education in prov- above where a rapid current bad kept the 


ing their title to the land which the priests of the 
Seigniory of Two Mountains claimed as theirs. This 
brought him into antagonism with the priests who 
had educated him, an 


river open. He promised to take us back 
with him. The canoe was about three miles 


he was imprisoned several | distant, and a part of the walk through the 


times for having insisted upon what be believed to unbroken snow was laborious enough. On 


be his rights. 

The troubles between them increased to almost 
open hostilities in 1875, when the Roman Catholic 
fathers obtained an order in Council to tear down 
the Indians’ church, but Joseph restrained his peo- 
ple from violence for the time being. On the 14th 
of June, 1877, the Indians armed themselves and} 
held a grand pow-wow. The Roman Catholic church | 
was set on fire at about three o’clock the next morn- 
ing and burned to the ground. There evidently 
had been a desperate move planned, and the lives of 
the priests and attenda: ts were spared, it is claimed, 
only by the intervention of Chief Joseph. The 
burning of the church and the fact that 100 armed 
Indians were in revolt quickly brought Colonel 
Amyot from Quebec with a posse of policemen. 


our benefit ; that we may in like manner trans-|Chief Joseph and his men retired to the woods and 
mit them to generations coming after us un-|afterward took possession of Fort Hudson, a few 


impaired. 
2d mo. Ist, 1881. 


ae 


H. M. 


miles further up the Ottawa and on the opposite 
shore. Here he bid defiance tothe policemen. He 
remained in open revolt for several days. Mean- 
time the friendly intervention of the Protestant 


A Christian is prospectively a citizen of| minister prevented a collision, and the Indians came 


heaven ; but actually, and at the present time, 
he is a citizen of the world. Remember this, 
and do not think so much of what is to be as 
to forget what is. We bave a great work in 
the present life, and in the precise situation 
where God has placed us. Angels glorify 
God in heaven ; men must glorify him on the 
earth—T. C. Upham. 





On Drowsiness—The week-day meeting at 
Painswick being on the 18th, I went thither. 
It was small and heavy in the beginning, but 
ended fresh and lively. The hindrance was 


ack and submitted to arrest by the civil authori-, 
ties. Whatever public opinion may say the law has 
never found Joseph or any of his tribe guilty of, 
burning the church, though tried half a dozen times 
for the offence. Circumstances are strongly against 
them, however. 

Joseph was a true type of Fenimore Cooper’s| 
Indian. A trifle over the medium height, he was 
broad shouldered and had the hereditary profile of 
the Iroquois, with the high forehead and intelligent 
eyes. e was very reticent, though admirably in- 
formed, speaking French, English and Iroquoi 
His literary attainments were many. He translated 
from the English the New Testament and Moody | 


and Sankey’s Hymns, and at the time of his death | 
was engaged in translating the remainder of the| 


drowsiness ; a great evil, hindering the living | Bible into Iroquois. He has been lately employed 


worship of the living God, in which hidden 
temptation Satan has prevailed in some places, 
to the dishonor of God and hurt of many souls. 
For if Satan can transform himself into an 
angel of light, and in that way deceive the 
simple, and such as know not the true light, 


how much more may he transform himself 


into the image of death and darkness, in a 
dead and drowsy soul; through which, as a 
veil he puts on ina meeting, he also loads and 
grieves the upright and living; and where this 
prevails there can be no worship of God, but 
rather yielding and bowing to the enemy, 
whereby all worship of God is more effectually 
Suppressed, than by all the powers of earth in 
times of their open opposition and persecu- 
tion. — Thomas Story. 


as evangelical preacher to the Caughnawa 


uois. | 


our way we were joined by Chief Joseph, 
with whom we then first became acquainted, 
and who soon awakened in us a warm feeling 
of interest. He was in the prime of life, strong 
and well-proportioned, and evincing much 
vigor both of muscle and intellect. 

On reaching the bank of the’river, we found 
the canoe ; a small one of its kind, hollowed 
out of a log of wood, and wide enough on 
the inside to receive the body, but not the 
shoulders of a man of medium size. The 
weight of four men (none of them very light) 
brought its edge within a few inches of the 
surface of the water; and as we looked at the 
rapid, ice-laden current before us, it brought 
over the mind a sense of risk and correspond- 
ing serious thoughtfulness. Encumbered as 
the two passengers were with heavy winter 
clothing (for the thermometer was but little 
above zero), and seated in the bottom of the 
canoe, they would have had but little ability 
to help themselves if any accident had oc- 
curred. This was fully appreciated, but quick- 
ly taking our seats, the two Indians stationed 
on their knees, one at each end of the canoe, 
we pushed off from the solid edge of ice that 
skirted the shore, and trusted ourselves, under 
Providence, to the strong muscles, quick brains, 
and trained skill of our guides. It was an 
interesting sight, which even under those cir- 
cumstances gave a sober enjoyment, to note 
the vigorous strokes of the paddle, the watch- 
ful eye and play of expression on the counte- 
nance of those who had us in charge. 

We were safely landed on the island ; and 


, Corn-|the next day the same two Indians accom- 


wall Island, St. Regis and other Indian tribes, and | panied us to the main land, walking perhaps 


was much beloved by them. He was married toa|y mile and a half over the hummock 


full blooded Iroquois, Rossis Konsaiatorenhon, of 
Caughnawaga, who is pretty and of graceful man- 
ners. With her three children she mourns deeply 
for the dead chief. 

Joseph always denied that any of his people set 
fire to the Oka Church. His trial for the church 
burning was fixed for June next, but he is now be- 
fore a tribunal which makes no mistakes. His 
death will be severely felt by the Okas, with whom 
his influence was very great.” 


The information of the decease of this Indian 
Chief was startling to me, and brought fresbly 
to mind the circumstances under which we 
met a few weeks ago. 


y ice, 
which had then been cemented into : con- 
tinuous mass by the cold. In conversing 
with Chief Joseph, we learned some particu- 
lars of his early history. While in the college 
at Montreal, where he spent four years under 
training for the Catholic priesthood, he ob- 
served in reading his Bible, that Peter was a 
married man ; and yet he was claimed by the 
Catholics as the first Pope at Rome, and they 
asserted that it was unlawful for priests to 
marry. On asking an explanation of this in- 
consistency, he received no satisfaction, but 
was rebuked for making such an inquiry. 


I was then accompanying my friend Joseph|This somewhat unsettled him ; and his eyes 
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were further opened in reflecting on the lan- 
guage of our Saviour to the woman of Samaria, 
that acceptable worship must be in spirit and 
in truth. Here was no reference to images, 
before which they had been directed by the 
priests to bow. Becoming convinced that 
the religious faith in which he had been in- 
structed was mixed with error, he left the 
Catholics, and his example, he said, had been 
followed by about 500 of his Indian country- 
men. When we met with him he was a 
Methodist minister ; and had come from his 
home at Caughnawaga to visit the Indians on 
Cornwall Island and perhaps other places. 
He had incurred the enmity of the priests 
by taking part in a suit of the Indians to re- 
cover the control of a large tract of land near 


the Ottawa River, granted by Louis XVI. of 


France to the Indians of his tribe, the revenues 
of which were appropriated or used by the 


the best of all books—the Book of God—shall 
be the first volume lent from this library.” 

A letter from Marian, written two years 
afterwards, will best close her little history. 
It is addressed to the same missionary. 

“ Aware that frequent opportunities occur 
for verbal communications, you will, doubt- 
less, be surprised at my addressing this to 
you; but fearful of trespassing on your time 
on such occasions, I have preferred the pre- 
sent mode. It is unnecessary to relate the 
circumstances by which I first became ac- 
quainted with your efforts to make known 
the gospel of Christ ; but you may remember 
the request I made the first time I ever ad- 
dressed you. I asked you to lend me a Bible 
—you knew not my name or residence ; yet, 
with cheerful kindness, you complied with 
my request; and, for the first time in my life, 
I brought a Bible into my home. It was on 


Catholic clergy. Through the influence of|the 11th of February, 1853. That Bible I 


these men, he had been thrown into prison, 
where he spent his time in translating the New 
Testament into Iroquois. The first four books 
of his translation had been printed by a Bible 
Society, and he showed us a recent letter in- 
forming him, that the books were about ready 
for delivery. 


still retain ; of its influence over me none but 
its great Author can be aware; nor of the 
slow, but certain means by which its precious 
truths have been revealed to my hitherto be- 
nighted soul. 

“With my bodily sufferings during that 


He was then continuing his|period you are, to a great extent, acquainted. 


literary labor, and had reached the Epistle to| Twice compelled to seek surgical aid in an 
the Hebrews, on which he was working. He|hospital—to all appearance I was sinking to 


carried in his pocket a small French testa- 
ment of an edition authorized by the Catholic 
authorities, and from this be read in French 


or in Iroquois according as his audience could | 


best understand. While on Cornwall Island 
we heard him in a religious opportunity in a 
private family read a chapter in Iroquois— 
but knew not till afterward that he had trans- 
lated it from the French text as he read. 


We parted from him apparently in good| 


health, and with the promise of years of use- 
fulness before him. It is no marvel therefore 
that the news of his death should be both sad 
and startling—and it brings freshly to mind 


the feeling that arose in the mind of one of; 


the company when walking by his side— 
“This man is a martyr.” 
JosEPpH WALTON. 


+e 


Grateful Service. 

In the dingy and dreary Seven Dials, a 
long while ago, two girls who had been within 
the precincts, were left orphans. In those 
dim alleys they struggled up, lying by night 
on staircases or door steps. They were poorly 
fed by chance charity, and at last one of them 
died. An old man who had been a neighbor 
of their parents, adopted the one that re- 


he was an atheist. He said there was no 
God, and he made an atheist of the child also. 
When grown up and married, she was passing 
through the streets one rainy night, when 
she took shelter in the passage leading to the 
Bloomsbury Mission Hall, and hearing a voice, 
came in to listen. It was almost the close of 
the address, but some appeal, directed by the 
Holy Spirit of God, went home to poor Marian’s 
heart. It happened that night to be an- 
nounced that alending library would be opened 
next week at the hall, and the first person 
who appeared at the stated hour to request 
the loan of a book was Marian. “If you 
please, sir,’ she said, “will you lend me a 
Bible?” “A Bible, my friend!” said the mis- 
sionary ; “we do not mean to lend Bibles. 
But stay, I will get one for you directly; and 





mained, and shared his crust with her: but|have a claim on the sympathy of their neigh- 


my grave; but my God looked mercifully on 
me, and bade me live. 

“ You know, however, nothing ofthe wounds 
that defied the surgeon’s skill—wounds that 


That I have been the 


hope ; and, God helping me, I have devoted 
every moment of my life to prove my grati- 
tude. I feel that, to testify my thanks for 
the precious pardon of an offended God, there 
are other ways than words; and I have thought 


‘over many plans, all of which I have dismissed 


but one, which is for me perfectly practica- 
ble ; and it is to ask your co-operation in it 
that I presume to address you. 

“During the time I was in the hospital I 
had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 
utterly friendless condition of many poor 
outcasts who sought admission to its charity, 
the filthy plight of their persons and clothing 
proving their need of a female hand to rectify 
disorder. 

“T have not to learn, sir, that in your mis- 
sionary visits to the abodes of vice, you meet 
with many such who have none to help them. 
Now, I would wish to dedicate the time I 
have to spare (it might be two or three hours 
a day), not so much to the decent poor, who 


bors, but to the lost and degraded of my own 
sex, whom, from their vicious lives, no ten- 
derly reared female would be likely to ap- 
proach; but to me, who, by God’s mercy, 
was preserved in my youth from a like fate, 
such scenes will have no terror; and I shall 
esteem it another benefit received from you 
if you will at any time let me know where 
such a sufferer lies. No matter how degraded 
she may be; it will be enough for her to re- 
quire my aid—such as cleansing and washing 
her, and repairing her garments. If she can, 
by your means, obtain admission to an hospital, 
I will, by frequent visits, take care that she 
has a change of linen, and in all ways, en- 
deavor to win such an erring sister back to 
virtue and to peace. 

“ But while especially devoting my services 


to those who have none to help them, I shalt 
ever consider it as much my duty to render 
aid to any desolate sick who may at any time 
come under your notice. * . a 
Marian D—_» 


The Bishop and his Birds, 


A bishop, who died lately at Ratisbon, had 
for his coat of arms two fieldfares, with the 
motto, “ Are not two sparrows.sold for a farth. 
ing?” This strange device had often excited 
the attention of his acquaintances, and ma 
persons bad wished to know its origin. It wag 
generally understood that the good man had 
chosen it for himself, and that it bore refep. 
ence to some event in his early life. One day 
an intimate friend asked him its meaning, and 
the bishop replied by relating the following 
story : 

“ Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy m 
sided ina village near Dillengen, on the banks 
of the Danube. His parents were very. poor, 
and almost as soon as the boy could walk he 
was sent into the woods to pick up some sticks 
for fuel. When he grew older his father ta 
him to pick the juniper berries, and carry them 
to a neighboring distiller, who wanted them 
for making hollands. 

“Day by day the poor boy went to his 
task; and on his road he passed the 
windows of the village school, where he saw 
the schoolmaster teaching a number of 


jof about the same age as himself. He looked 
divine grace inflicted, and which divine mercy | 
could alone remove. 
recipient of such mercy I humbly dare to) 


at these boys with feelings of envy, so earnest- 
ly did he long to be among them. He was 
quite aware it was in vain to ask his father 
to send him to school, for he knew that his 
parents had no money to pay the schoolmaster, 
and he often passed the whole day thinking, 
while he was gathering the juniper berries, 
what he could possibly do to please the school 
master, in hope of getting some lessons. 

“One day, when he was walking sadly 
along, he saw two of the boys belonging to 
the school trying to set a bird trap, and he 
asked one what it was for. The boy told him 
that the schoolmaster was very fond of field- 
fares, and they were setting a trap to catch 
some. This delighted the poor boy, for he 
recollected that he had often seen a great 
number of these birds in the juniper wood, 
where they came to eat the berries, and he 
had no doubt but he could catch some. 

“The next day the little boy borrowed an 
old basket of his mother; and when he went 
to the woods he had the great delight to catch 
two fieldfares. He then put them in the bas 
ket, and tying an old handkerchief over it, he 
took them to the schoolmaster’s house. Just 
as he arrived at the door be saw the two little 
boys who had been setting the trap; and with 
some alarm he asked them if they had caught 
any birds. They answered in the negative; 
and the boy, his heart beating with joy, gait 
ed admittance into the schoolmaster’s pret 
ence. In a few words he told how he had 
caught the birds, to bring them as a present 
to the master. 

“«A present, my good boy!’ cried the 
schoolmaster. “You don’t look as if you 
could afford to make presents. Tell me your 
price, and I will pay it to you, and thank you 
besides.’ 

“<«]T would rather give them to you, sir, if 
you please,’ said the boy. 

“The schoolmaster looked at the boy, who 
stood before him with bare head and feet, and 
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ed trousers that reached only half way 
gown his naked legs. 

«*You are a very singular boy,’ said he, 
‘but if you will not take money, you must tell 
me what I can do for you, as I cannot accept 

our present without doing something for it 
inreturn. Is there anything I can do for 

uu?” 
‘Oh, yes,’ said the boy, trembling with 
delight ; ‘you can do for me what I should 
like better than anything else.’ 

««What is that?’ said the schoolmaster, 
smiling. 

«Teach me to read,’ cried the boy, falling 
on his knees; ‘ O, dear, kind sir, teach me to 
read !’ 

«The schoolmaster complied. The boy 
came to him at all leisure hours, and learned 
so rapidly, that the teacher recommended him 
toanobleman residing in the neighborhood. 
This gentleman, who was as noble in mind as 
in birth, patronized the poor boy, and sent him 
toschool at Ratisbon. The boy profited by 
his re and when he rose, as he 
soon did, to wealth and honors, he adopted 
two fieldfares as his arms. 

“(What do you mean?’ cried the bishop’s 
friend. 

“‘T mean,’ returned the bishop, with a 
smile, ‘that poor boy was myself.’ ”’ 


For “ The Friend.” 

“Ata Monthly Meeting held at Falmouth 
this 2d day of the 11th month, 1673, Friends 
having met together in the fear of the Lord, 
found all things well and in good order ; and 
so departed in love, giving God the glory, who 
is blessed forever.” 


This minute was brought from England by 
Henry Hull. It furnishes a view by which 
Friends of the present day may make a com- 
parison of the state of that Monthly Meeting 
and their own. C. 

Taking off the Shoes.—In Syria, people 
never take off their caps or turbans when en- 
tering a house or visiting a friend, but they 
always leave their shoes at the door. The 
reason is, that their floors are covered with 
clean mats and rugs, and in the Moslem houses 
the men kneel on the rugs to pray, and press 
their foreheads to the floor, so that it would 
not be decent or respectful to walk in with 
dirty shoes, and soil the mats on which they 
kneel to pray. They have no foot-mat or 
serapers, and it is much simpler and cheaper 
to leave the shoes, dirt and all, at the door. 


It is very curious to go to the Syrian school-| 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Religious Items, &e. 


The Independent Catholic Movement.—The 
report of the Independent Catholics for 1880 
states that during that year over three hun- 
dred professed converts from the Roman 


Catholic Church were received into the Inde-| 
Fully one thousand persons attend! 


pendent. 
the Independent Catholic services every First- 
day. A prosperous Independent Catholic 
Church has been established in Newark, N. J. 
Eight ex-priests and ten young men, who had 


been monks or students in Roman Catholic! 


colleges and monasteries, were among the sprouting of potatoes. 


converts. 
The Year Book for 1881, which is now pass- 


tist Publication Society, will show that the 
Baptists in America number 2,296,327, and 
that the increase during the year has been 
163,293. 

Missionary Contributions. — The amount 


United States for Home and Foreign Mission 
purposes has gradually increased from an 
average of $98,000 per year in the period from 
1820 to 1829; to $4,866,000 per year during 
the decade ending with 1879. The aggregate 
amount contributed in the seventy years pre- 
ceding 1880 is stated to be more than $119,- 
000,000. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 
Keeping the Head Clean.—A distinguished 
physician, who had spent much time at quar- 





within the last forty years. The truth is, 
both these vegetables being of Nightshade 
family, are poisonous in stem, leaf and flower, 
but this property does not extend to the tuber 


»/of the one nor the fruit of the other. 


While on this subject, it is proper to say 
that solanine—the poisonous principle of this 
family, is sometimes developed in the potato, 
even to a dangerous extent. If the tubers, 
while growing, are uncovered, so as to expose 


jthem to the direct sunshine, they will assume 


a& green appearance and become poisonous 
from the presence of solanine. The same 
etfect, in a minor degree, is produced in the 
y If these’ are used in 
cooking they should be sliced and placed in 


; h . th Satis te . B ‘cold water an hourortwo before being cooked. 
ing through the press of the American Bap- Otherwise sprouted potatoes are unwhole- 


some food. 

The potato is a tropical plant, but its tuber- 
producing quality is a northern modification 
of the plant, and in this quality it is improved 


iby the cool summer of the north, and is suc- 
raised by the Protestant churches of the! ’ 


cessfully cultivated to the Arctic circle, and 


|with a decided improvement in the quality of 


the crop and generally in its yield. The ten- 
dency of the tuber to degenerate in warm 
climates will suggest the precaution of occa- 
sionally renewing the crop by planting north- 
ern potatoes.—ZJndiana Farmer. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has voted 
over eight millions of franes for the construc- 
tion of a railroad on the Senegal at Dakar to 
Saint Louis on the Atlantic coast. Another 
appropriation of nearly two million of francs 
was given to the new telegraph line to extend 
from Dakar to St. Vincent. Thirty general 


antine, said that a person whose head was|staff officers have also been dispatched to 
thoroughly washed every day rarely took|Algiers to construct a new map of “ French 
contagious disease ; but where the hair was! Africa.” This work has been some time in 


allowed to become dirty and matted, it was 
hardly possible to escape infection. Many 
persons find speedy relief for nervous head- 
ache by washing the hair thoroughly in warm 
water. I have known severe cases almost 
wholly cured in ten minutes by this simple 
remedy. 
cold, the cold symptoms entirely leaving the 
eyes and nose after one thorough washing 
of the hair. The head should be thoroughly 
dried afterward, and not exposed to draughts 
of air for a little while. 

The History of the Potato—The potato has 
a curious history. It is a native of the ele- 
vated valleys of the Andes in Peru and Chili, 
and is found as far north as Mexico. It was 
taken to Spain soon after the discovery of the 
American continent, and was cultivated in 


houses and see the piles of shoes at the door. | gardens as a botanical curiosity. The tubers 
There are new, bright red shoes, and old tat-| being small and not edible in its wild state, it 


tered shoes, and kob-kobs and black shoes,|attracted no attention. 


and sometimes yellow shoes. The kob-kobs 
are wooden clogs, made to raise the feet out 
of the mud and water, having a little strap 
over the toe to keep it on the foot. You will 
often see little boys and girls running down 
steps and paved streets on these dangerous 
kob-kobs. Sometimes they slip, and then 
down they go on their noses, kob-kobs fly off 
and go rattling over the stones, and little Ali 
or Yusef or whatever his name is, begins to 
shout, “Yaimme! Yaimme!” (Oh, my mo- 
ther,) and cries just like the little children in 
other countries.— Women of the Arabs. 


“The christian heart cannot always be 
merry, but it must be sadly out of tune when 
it cannot sing of mercy.” 


In 1586 Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced it into England, and is 
credited with bringing it from Virginia; but 
of this there is no evidence. Its cultivation in 
the cool, moist summers of Lreland soon de- 
veloped large tubers, which were found to 
consist chiefly of starch. 

A successful experiment was made in the 
use of the tuber as food, but this was met and 
combated by a number of learned men, and 
several works were written and published to 
prove its poisonous character. It belongs to 
the great Nightshade family (Solanace), all 


of which are poisonous. This indictment was 
true, but they had not yet learned that a 
poisonous plant may bear a fruit or a tuber 
This 


not only harmless, but very nutritious. 


A friend finds it a relief in cases of 


progress, but was moving too slowly for the 
impatient French. 

Lieutenant Schwatka's search party for re- 
mains of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, en- 
dured a cold which at one time fell to 71 
degrees below zero. 
natural cold ever observed was, according to 
Humboldt, 76 degrees below zero, recorded by 
Wrangell as experienced by him at Yakutsk, 
Siberia. 

Artificial amber is made in Vienna in large 
quantities from colophane, the residue ob- 
tained after the decomposition of turpentine, 
to which other matters are added to give the 


substance whatever qualities may be desired. 


The artificial is an exact imitation of the real 
amber, possessing even its electrical proper- 
ties; and the manufacturers, to pertect the 
imitation, have often introduced insects and 
the similar bodies that are often found in real 
amber. The artificial amber melts at a lower 
temperature than the real, and is much more 
easily and more powerfully affected by alcohol. 

Central Africa.—Greater progress and more 
wonderful results are near at hand. The fre- 
quent expeditions of international and private 
associations are daily making that vast region 
better known, rendering the journey to it 
quicker and safer and cultivating a better un- 
derstanding between natives and foreigners. 
A company of capitalists has been formed at 
Zanzibar with the view to a regular service 
of transport from the coast to the great cen- 
tral lakes, with a sufficient number of negroes 
enrolled as a permanent staff of porters. This 
express company, as it really is, guarantees 
the safe conveyance of merchandise and lug- 


prejudice prevented the use of the tomato tilllgage, with a great depot midway, where 
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travellers can obtain supplies. And, not least, 
a check will be put upon the brigandage of 
native chiefs, who, under pretext of right of 
way, have compelled caravans to pay an en- 
ormous tax at the peril of their whole outfit 
and of life itself. 
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In the last number of “ The Friend,” was 
inserted, a paragraph on the importance to 
health of admitting sunlight into the rooms of 
our dwellings, with a few comments (by an 
experienced physician of this city,) on the 
evil effects of the practice of keeping the shut- 
ters closed in dwellings for a long time after a 
death has taken place. 

We know how sensitive the feelings of 
many are on matters connected with such 
solemn and often deeply-trying occurrences, 
as the removal from our midst of a near rela- 
tive or beloved friend; and we desire to al- 
lude to the subject with tenderness. The dim 
light ofa darkened room may seem to harmo- 
nize with the chastened tone of feeling that 
exists; and we doubt not there often prevails 
a sincere desire that the lessons of instruction 
conveyed by the events which have transpir- 
ed, may be duly pondered, and sink deep into 
the mind; and that those affected thereby, 
may not too soon forget the past in the bustle 
ofthe world and the routine of ordinary busi- 
ness. 

While giving due place to these considera- 
tions, we do not believe that persons are jus- 
tified in voluntarily continuing, for a length- 
ened period, to shut themselves up from the 
blessed, health-giving influences of the sun, 
which was designed by our Creator to be the 
main source of life, growth and health to the 
inhabitants of this earth. The physical health 
and strength with which we have been en- 
trusted, are among the talents, for whose pre- 
servation and use we shall be called to account, 
as well as for the development and employ- 
ment of our intellectual and moral powers. 

All are designed to be used in promoting 
the glory of the great Giver, and the welfare 
of his creatures; and we have no right to sa- 
crifice them, either to gratify a morbid state 
of the feelings, or to conform toa hurtful cus- 
tom. During the interval between a death 
and funeral, there seems a reason for such out- 
ward manifestation as may indicate to others 
that the family are not in a situation to attend 
to ordinary business, or calls that can be post- 
poned ; but the time soon comes when the 
duties and cares of life imperatively demand 
attention. ; 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Univep Srates.—Senator Blair has introduced a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment tu the Con- 
stitution prohibiting, after the year 1900, the manufac- 
ture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors as 


beverages within the United States. It was referred. 

In the House, the whole matter of the Tehuantepec 
Ship Railroad question, after debate, was laid on the 
table by an almost unanimous vote. 

Major Ilges has given up the pursuit of Sitting Bull 
for the present, and the companies of the Fifth Infantry 
which have been campaigning with him are ordered 
back to their post. Major Iiges’ column was to have 
begun its march towards Fort Keogh or Fort Buford, 
on the 9th. It was his intention, before returning, to 
endeavor to pick up the few remaining uncaptured 
savages concealed in the Yanktonnais villages, on the 
Missouri river, opposite the agency. Two companies 


of the Eleventh Infantry will remain at the agency 
during the winter, Sitting Bull, with 70 lodges, is re- 
ported to have reached Woody Mountain, in Canada, 
on the 27th ult. The Canadian authorities refused to 
receive the Indians, but have not adopted any measures 
to compel them to return. 

A telegram from Cleveland, Ohio, reports that a ter- 
rible explosion occurred at P. C. Moser & Co.’s coal 
mine, near Salem, by which six men were killed and 
seven severely injured. Some of the latter may not re- 
cover. The explosion was caused by a miner going 
with a lighted lamp into an apartment containing fire 
damp, although he had been warned not to doso. He 
was one of the killed. 

The storm along the gulf coast is reported to have 
been the severest for several years. All the wharves 
and bath houses between Mississippi City and Biloxi 
were damaged or destroyed. Barnes’ Hotel and the 
wharf, at Mississippi City, were demolished. At New 
Orleans about ten thousand people in the submerged 
sections of the city, had to be fed on Seventh-day last. 
Much damage was done in various other sections of the 
Union by the rain and melting ice, though it is hoped 
but few lives were lost. 

The population of the State of Pennsylvania is 4,282,- 
786, of whom 2,146,151 are females, 587,533 foreign 
born, and 85,680 colored. The population of New 
Hampshire is 346,984, of whom 176,409 are females, 
46,023 foreign born, and 720 colored. The population 
of the Territory of Arizona is 40,441, of which 12,239 
are females, 16,022 foreign born, and 5263 colored. 

The total value of our exports of petroleum and petro- 
leum products during 1880, was 734,505,645, against 
$37,235,467 in 1879. 

The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health 
states that there were 407 death in this city last week, 
an increase over the corresponding week in 1880 of 86. 
Of this number there were 215 males, and 192 females: 
67 deaths were from consumption, 49 from small pox, 
and 21 from pneumonia. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 6’s, 101$; 5’s, 100§; 43's, regis- 
tered, 111}; coupon, 1123; 4’s, 113}; currency 6’s, 129. 

Cotton continued quiet, but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of middlings were reported at 11} a 12 cts. per 
pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 9 cts. for export, and 
12 a 13 ets. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is quiet and steady. Sales of 1800 barrels, 
including Minnesota extras, at $4.75 a $5.75 for low to 
fancy clear, and at 35.874 a $6.25 for straight; Penn- 
sylvania extra family at $4.75 a $5; western do. do., 
at $5.25 a $5.75, and patents at $6.50 a $8.25. Rye- 
flour continues steady at $4.75 a $5 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is in moderate request and a shade 
higher. Sales of 70,000 bushels, including rejected, at 
$1.05 a $1.08}; No. 2 red in the elevator, at $1.14j a 
$1.15. Rye is scarce and firm at 95 cts. for Pennsyl- 
vania. Corn is fairly active and higher. Sales of 13,000 
bushels, including yellow at 53 a 54 cts.; white at 52a 
524 cts. ; steamer at 52} cts., and rejected at 524 cts, Oats 
are in good demand and firm. Sales of 85U0 bushels, 
including white, at 44 a 47 cts., and rejected and mixed 
at 42 a 43 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 2d 
mo. 12th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 212 ; loads of straw, 50. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 21.65 
to $1.75 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.30 to $1.40 per 100 
pounds; straw, $1.25 to $1.35 per 100 lbs, 

Wool.—There is little improvement to record in the 
market, the local and Eastern manufacturers buying 
sparingly. The London auctions shortly to commence 
will be watched with considerable interest from this 
side, as the offerings will be unprecedently large owing 
to the unusually early arrivals of new clip Australian 
wools. Among the sales were Ohio medium, 49 a 50 
cts.; Colorado, 19 a 21 cts.; delaine, fine, 50 a 51 cts. ; 
unwashed combing, 36 a 39 cts. 

Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.15 a $1.20; do. whale, 59 
a 61 cts.; lard, 52 a 80 cts. ; olive, $1.10; linseed, 57 cts.; 
neatsfoot, 48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed of choice quality is scarce and is 
in fair demand. Sales of 2,000 bushels at 7 a 8} cts. for 
fair to strictly prime Western. Timothy seed was in 
limited demand, and sold for 22.80 a $2.90. Flaxseed 
is nominal at $1.40 a $1.43 for pure. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices were 
firmer; 2600 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 4} a 6} cts. per pound. 

Sheep were active and a fraction higher ; 9000 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 5 a 6§ cts. per 
pound, and lambs at 5 a7 cts. per pound. 

Hogs were in demand at an advance: 4000 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 8 a 9} cts. per 
pound as to condition. 


On the 14th inst. a lot of 134 Jersey and ernsey 
cows, heifers and bulls, and 57 paretlosded ian 
shire down sheep, arrived in this city, They are be. 
lieved to be the largest lot of thoroughbred stock eyer 
imported, and are valued at more than $50,000, They 
will probably be sold in the 5th month. 

Foreien. — A despatch from Dublin to the Ting 
says: The leaders of the Land League are now trying 
to allay the apprehension of Irishmen by re ; 
the Coercion act as harmless. At a meeting of the 
Limerick branch of the League, Boyton asserted that 
no one would be arrested unless he aided in or 
trated any crime. The Government, he said, did not 
contemplate interference with the right of 
assembly and free speech, and it will be perfectly com. 
petent for the League to criticise public measures and 
acts of landlords, but the League should not interfer 
with legal tribunals. The Daily Telegraph says iti 
asserted that over £70,000 of the Land League fund 
have been transferred to the continent, and that it hay 
been decided to ultimately invest itin the United State, 

One hundred and three members of the House of 
Commons have now signed the memorial asking that 
Davitt be treated only as a niisdemeanant while ig 

rison. 
: At a council of the Spanish Cabinet held on the 10h 
inst., over which the king presided, it was determined 
that amnesty should be granted to al! journalists at pre. 
sent being prosecuted or already condemned for prex 
offences. 1t was also resolved to permit the return t 
Spain of all political emigrants. 

A despatch to the Times from Berlin saya; “— 
Goschen, British Ambassador to Turkey, was instructed 
to ask Prince Bismarck whether he would consent tp 
take a leading part in the negotiations at © i 
nople, as Franceand England had already taken an u- 
successful initiative and French and British influence 
at Constantineple is at a very low ebb, while the Sultan 
continued to regard Germany as the most disinterested 
of his advisers. Prince Bismarck readily consented,” 

An Orenburg, Russian, newspaper reports that the 
distress is so great among the Ural Khirgiz tribes that 
they are selling their male children for grain and leay- 
ing the girls to perish by cold and hunger. 

The detailed accounts of the recent engagement be- 
tween the forces under Sir G. P. Colley and the Boer, 
particularly the account sent by a correspondent who 
was actually present during the conflict, make.it plain 
that General Colley was in reality defeated, and only 
succeeded in escaping back to the camp under coverof 
darkness, because the Boers, who had drawn off with 
the intention of renewing the attack in the m 
believed the river to be not fordable. General 
was obliged to leave all his wounded on the field. The 
details of the fight showed that the troops were ata 
great disadvantage, the Boers, by dint of superior mark- 
manship, inflicting a loss out of all proportion to that 
which they themselves received. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: A serious attempt should 
be made to communicate to the Boers the conditions 
we are prepared to grant, without more hateful and 
bootless slaughter. 

A telegram from Winnipeg reports that the snow fall 
there for the week ending the 8th instant, was “alto 
gether unprecedented,” the amount being 33.26-10 
inches. 

A telegram from Montreal reports the sudden death 
of Joseph, the well-known chief of the Oka Indians, # 
Caughnawaga Village, where he has lately been labor 
ing in the service of tne Methodists. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, MD. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients maybe 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, at his residence, near Wilmington, on the Sl 
of First month, 1881, JAmEs ENGLAND, in the Tit 
year of his age, an esteemed member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. ‘This dear Friend for several yeatt 
suffered much from indisposition of body, which he wal 
enabled to endure with Christian fortitude and resignt 
tion; and his bereaved relatives and friends have the 
consoling assurance that he had laid up his treasure 
heaven, and has entered the realms of everlasting 





WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





